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England and the United Provinces in 1652, the Federal
Commissioners determined to carry it on in America; but
the Massachusetts General Court steadily refused to be
bound by the decision of the six Commissioners from the
other Colonies. Their action was no doubt right upon the
merits; none the less it was a direct defiance of the federal
authority. The contention of Massachusetts was that the
Commissioners had not power to determine the justice of
an offensive war, so as to oblige the several Colonies to act
accordingly; and, whatever be thought of their interpreta-
tion of the actual language, the fact that the Commissioners
could not execute their own orders or provide the necessary
revenue made the consent of Massachusetts a practical
necessity. Although Massachusetts succeeded in her object,
she afterwards admitted that her interpretation of the
article could not be sustained. In 1667, however, a new
clause was introduced providing that the power of deter-
mining the question of an offensive war should rest with
the several General Courts, and not with the Commissioners,
without special instructions from their respective General
Courts. A more serious blow, however, and one from
which it never really recovered, was given to the Con-
federation when, in cynical disregard of the express
terms of one of its articles, Connecticut obtained the
inclusion of New Haven in its charter signed in 1662.
New Haven resented bitterly the action of Connecticut;
and only yielded in 1664, when the prospect of a still
worse fate, that of becoming absorbed in the new province
of the Duke of York, loomed on the horizon. In any
case, with the fate of New Haven present before men's
eyes, the year of New England federation had lost, if it
ever possessed, its spring. A feeble protest was made by
the Commissioners in September, 1663; but they were
powerless against accomplished facts. It was no wonder
that in 1665 Plymouth proposed the dissolution of the
confederacy.